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| Public Education Under Attack 


: icle will appear in the September issue.) 


) (This is the first of two articles in which Dr. Sikes will discuss attacks now being made 
meour public school system, including the proposed federal aid to education. The second 


The National Educational Association in its annual meeting at San Fran- 
co last July noted with considerable concern that the American system of 
blic education is under widespread attack. The first dramatic case to be gen- 

milly publicized was a conflict in Pasadena, California late in 1950, resulting 
he discharge of the superintendent of public schools, Dr. W. E. Goslin, who 


then President of the American Association of School Administrators. 


Since then numerous other communities have witnessed somewhat similar 
sacks, with varying results — Port Washington, N. Y., Englewood, N. J., Den- 
ir, Colo., Scarsdale, N. Y., Eugene, Ore., and others. In introducing a sym- 
sium on this problem, the Saturday Review of Literature (Sept. 8, 1951) ob- 


ved that in most such cases some 
al source of unrest, such as a school 
bnd election, some unhappy parents, 
‘me discontented group of teachers, 
mmade the occasion of agitation. These 
sal critics are frequently encouraged 
d given guidance by “professional 
ti-school organizations whose income 
derived from donations and the sale 
books, pamphlets and magazines.” 
Among the most active organizations 
earheading attacks on the public 
thools are the “National Council of 
merican Education,” whose executive 
rector, Allen A. Zoll, has an unen- 
able record as a purveyor of hate 
ainst minority groups; the “‘Educa- 
ronal Reviewer,” a quarterly whose 
itor, Lucille Cardin Crain, is frank- 
opposed to what she calls “our 
smpulsory state-operated educational 
stems’; and the ‘‘American Council 
= Christian Laymen,” whose presi- 
ant, Verne P. Kaub is also a vice- 
resident of the Zoll organization in 
iarge of its book reviewing activi- 
es, and whose literature speaks of 
ne World Council of Churches and the 
Tational Council of Churches as 
apologists for socialism-communism”’ 
md as ‘‘apostate.” 
'W. M. Tugman, a newspaper man on 
he staff of the Eugene, Oregon Regis- 
2r-Guard, who covered the story of 
he controversy in his city, believes 
hat, with the exception of some of the 
arge cities, “the political substructure 
f every school system is volcanic.” 
Ie observes that even “loyal opposi- 
ion” to the school administration tends 
o attract four groups whose opposi- 
ion is generally somewhat less than 
oyal. These four are (1) the chronic 
pponents of taxation “who resist 
very addition to the public expense” ; 
2) the “congenital reactionaries” sus- 
cious of everything that “isn’t like 
t used to be when I went to school” ; 
3) “numerous tribes of ‘witch-hunt- 
rs,’ especially those to whom every 
litical or social change since 1900 
4 (Continued on P. 4) 
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Help For Christian Citizens 


With the approach of the national 
campaign which already promises 
to be of more than ordinary bitter- 
ness and in which voters will be the 
victims of a barrage of charges and 
counter-charges, a group of social 
education and action departments of 
Protestant communions, including 
the Department of Social Welfare, 
has prepared a leaflet entitled “What 
Can Christians Do in 1952?,” list- 
ing the major issues of domestic and 
foreign policy which are before the 
country and with which the party 
platforms and candidates ought to 
deal in their appeals to the elector- 
ate. Under each issues the various 
possible positions and points of view 
have been stated objectively and 
without partisan bias. A copy of this 
leaflet has been mailed to all goal 
pastors, state workers and CWF 
leaders, together with a statement 
indicating that orders for quantity 
supplies will be received up to Sep- 
tember 1. Since no agency could 
accept responsibility for stocking 
large quantities of the publication, 
additional supplies must be printed 
on order. It would be most helpful 
therefore if your order could be 
placed immediately. None can be 
filled after September 1. The cost 
is 10c for a single copy, 10-100 
copies 5c each, 100 copies or more, 
4e each. Cash should accompany all 
orders for less than 100 copies. 

The second aid to Christian citi- 
zens is the Voting Record, a chart 
showing how the 435 members of 
the House and the 96 Senators voted 
on 16 key bills before their bodies. 
The Department of Social Welfare 
is one of eight social education and 
action groups sponsoring this chart. 
By consulting the key the voter can 
determine how his Congressman 
and two Senators voted on each of 
the measures before Congress. 
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“Orphans and Widows In 
Their Affliction” 


In the face of increasing attacks on 
all forms of federal social welfare it is 
encouraging to have the unimpeach- 
able Public Affairs Committee come to 
the defense of the program of Aid to 
Dependent Children. (‘Children Who 
Never Had a Chance,” by Lucy Free- 
man, Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y., 25c.) 
These attacks, usually coming from 
individuals, organizations and news- 
papers posing as defenders of private 
enterprise and as opponents of “stat- 
ism,” have increased in bitterness as 
the national campaign approaches. Un- 
fortunately, some of these apparently 
well-financed individuals and agencies 
operate in the name of religion and 
claim to be defending God and Ameri- 
ca’s religious foundations. Whether 
they are or not is a debatable question. 
Many of them seem to reflect more ac- 
curately the views of big business and 
political reaction than of religion. 
Some groups fighting social welfare 
expenditures are old hands at the game 
of propaganda and seem to turn easily 
from one cause to another. In most 
cases the financial backing is obscure. 


Miss Lucy Freeman, who was cho- 
sen to write the Public Affairs pam- 
phlet is fully qualified for the task. She 
is a reporter for The New York Times 
specializing in welfare, psychiatry and 
social work news. 

Contrary to the charges made by 
propaganda organizations, Miss Free- 
man says that the proportion of the 
population dependent on public aid is 
small and has dramatically declined in 
the last decade. Ten years ago 11% 
percent of the people received some 
form of public assistance; today the 
figure is less than 4 percent. Ten years 
ago we were spending 3% percent of 
our national income on public aid. To- 
day it is about 1 percent. (Careful 
readers will be aware also that both 
the population and our national income 
have greatly increased during this 
period, so that percentage reduction 
may not be as great as the figures 
would imply.) Of the 5,500,000 persons 
receiving public assistance in 1951, 
2,100,000 were children who were aid- 
ed by the Aid to Dependent Children 
program financed jointly by federal 
and state funds. This figure includes 
mothers or other relatives necessary 
to the child’s care. The actual number 
of children aided was 1,600,000 in 
600,000 families. 

(Continued on P. 4) 
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Who Are Our Youthful offenders? 


The Rev. Paul Tilden of the depart- 
ment of pastoral services of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches recently 
told a group of social education and 
action secretaries that of the 17,000 
persons confined in federal penal in- 
stitutions, 12,000 are youths under 21 
years of age. Two recent studies, he 
said, show the same emotional patterns 
in these young prisoners that are found 
in young men who enter the ministry. 
In other words, said Mr. Tilden, boys 
who get into trouble might, with 
proper emotional adjustment, become 
ministers, poets or writers. Their pres- 
ence in prison, he declared, is evidence 
of deep emotional disturbance among 
adolescent youth. One social worker 
with long experience in handling juve- 
nile delinquency problems, declared 
that she could not recall a single case 
where a delinquent youth had had a 


satisfactory home life. 
J.A.C. 


A War That Christians Can Bless 


A few weeks ago the prospects for 
harvest in Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Irak 
and Iran were the best in years. Sud- 
denly hordes of locusts appeared and 
began to move, denuding the fields as 
they went. Then FAO went into ac- 
tion. At its call the U. S. sent in a 
dozen or more planes loaded with 
death-dealing chemicals. Britain sent 
in five jet planes. Soviet Russia, not a 
member of FAO, sent in her share of 
planes and chemicals. Reports late in 
June indicate that the campaign has 
succeeded. Only a few spots, princi- 
pally in southern Iran remain infected 
and these are now being cleaned out. 
Here we have a sample of the sort of 
warfare to which Christians can give 
enthusiastic support. Man’s enemy 
ought not to be his fellowman, but the 
forces which make human life less 
complete and happy. Cynics may say 
that Russia went in because locusts do 
not recognize international bounda- 
ries, not even “iron curtains,” but it 
is something that Russian planes were 
there. 

J.A.C. 


Washington Round-Up 


Church Business: The headline con- 
troversy over appointment of an Am- 
bassador to the Vatican obscured sev- 
eral other political moves that may 
vitally affect the life of the church. 
The 82nd Congress considered bills 
concerning mail rates and tax exemp- 
tion which may have a significant in- 
fluence upon finances of both denomina- 
tions and local congregations. The out- 
reach of the church into higher educa- 
tion and foreign missions also was 
touched by both legislative and admin- 
istrative action. As this session of Con- 
gress draws to a close a review of a 
few such issues may demonstrate the 
extent to which religion, like all other 
aspects of U. S. life, is curbed or ex- 
tended by decisions made in Wash- 
ington. 

Hagen Bill: The new minimum sec- 
ond-class mail rate has attracted some 
opposition which led Rep. Harold C. 
Hagen (R. Minn.) to introduce legis- 
lation (HR 7889) which would exempt 
church bulletins and other non-profit 
material from the new rate. Mr. Hagen 
was the author of an amendment last 
year exempting non-profit periodicals 
from the rate hike. In introducing the 
new bill he said he thought that amend- 
ment had extended a blanket exemp- 
tion, including church bulletins and 
similar publications. The bill is now 
before the House Post Office Commit- 
tee, but there is no assurance Congress 
will act before adjournment. 


Tax Deductions: The tax-writing 
Senate Finance Committee has ap- 
proved an amendment to the so-called 
Red Cross bill (HR 7345) which would 
raise from 15 to 20 percent the amount 
of an individual’s income that may be 
exempt from income tax because of 
contributions to religious, educational, 
or charitable organizations. The Com- 
mittee said the increase was intended 
to give much needed relief to colleges, 
hospitals, and other organizations de- 
pendent upon private contributors to 
balance their budgets. Some opposition 
to this amendment in the Senate holds 
that it is another “tax loophole” for 
the wealthy. They claim that the real 
problem is that individuals do not now 
contribute the 15 percent allowable 
under tax laws. The legislation is now 
before a House-Senate Conference and 
appears to have a good chance of pass- 
ing. 

Business Profits: Business enter- 
prises operated for profit by religious 
and educational groups in competition 
with private business also received the 
attention of the lawmakers. In the 
Revenue Act of 1951 the profits from 
such operations by educational organi- 
zation were exempted from taxation. 
Fegislation introduced by Rep. John 
McCormack (D. Mass.) would extend 
this exemption to religious, charitable, 
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scientific, and literary groups. Mr 
McCormack reportedly sponsored this 


measure after learning that priva be 


| 
| 


profit ventures of the Sacred Heart} 


Society were being taxed. Many uni- 
versities and other religious bodies | 
earn profit in competition with priva | 


business which fall into this category. 


Meanwhile, another Congressional | 
group took note of “tax evasion” prac- | 


tices by individuals using tax exempt, 


r 


educational organizations as a front} 
for private gain. The Senate Govern- |) 


ment Operations Investigations’ Sub-| 


committee found that the much pub 


t 


i! 
if 


licized “surplus tanker deals” weref 


operated under the guise of non-profit 
educational organizations. As a result 


the Committee recommended the elimi- fF 
nation of tax exemption for all non-f 


profit groups on the profits they re- 
ceive from their business enterprises 


which compete with private business. F 


Conscientious Objectors: 


Selective | 


Service has notified local draft boards } 
that conscientious objectors judged t 


sincere may not be sent into non-com: 


batant army service against their will. } 


The warning came after a ruling by 
Federal Judge Charles McNamee of 


Ohio. He said that so long as the local } 


draft board affirmed the registrant’s 
sincerity on religious grounds, it could 
not arbitrarily require that he per 


form non-combatant service in the } 
army. In the case involving James } 
J. Relyea, Judge McNamee declared } 


that the CO was within his rights in 
demanding civilian work of national 


importance as provided by Congress. } 


Point IV: Officials of the Technical 
Assistance program (Point IV) are 
worried over the State Departmen 
practice of using its program as 
cover for other less popular projects. 
They point out that only 4 percent of 


the program for Israel is genuinely | 


technical aid with the remaining 96 
percent (some $70 million) a supply 
program — a gift to cover imports. 
Point IV officials would prefer that 
these projects be presented to Con- 
gress on their own merits. They feel 


that Point IV has a limited but long- | 


range grass roots job to do and if it 
is used as a “catch-all” it may fail to 
command popular support from both 
the public and Congress. 


Social Security: The social security 


bill (HR 7800) increasing old age in- 


surance benefits by $5 a month has 
been passed by both the House and the 
Senate. Passage was over the vigorous 
opposition of the American Medical 
Association, which called it a step to- 


; 
, 


4 
3 
’ 
' 
‘ 


4 


wards socialized medicine because of 
a provision for federally approved 


medical check-ups for disabled veter- 


ans. In May 1952, the House rejected 


this measure under AMA pressure. 
R.A.F. 


| 
i 
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IMMIGRATION 


‘WHEREAS, Congress now has be- 
re it several proposals for revision 
our immigration laws, and 


WHEREAS, Among these proposals 
‘e some which would further restrict 
iv immigration, cancel unused quotas 
the end of each fiscal year, prevent 
* seriously handicap resettlement of 
Wefugees in the United States, bar 
tWertain persons because of race or 
tplor, establish under emergency legis- 
# tion a precedent for absorbing the 
<cess populations of certain countries, 
ad provide federal funds to reim- 
rse religious and secular agencies 
mr funds spent in resettlement of refu- 
Ses and persons from countries of 
cess populations, and 


WHEREAS, A group of senators of 
th parties, after consultation with 
more than 30 voluntary agencies con- 
rned with the refugee problem, has 
atroduced legislation designed to 
aintain the present total number of 
nmigrants admitted annually, but 
vould permit unused quotas to be 
ooled for allocation of worthy persons 
f other national origins now denied 
trance into the United States be- 
vause of insufficient quotas; place 
itherto excluded Orientals on a quota 
asis, and make provision for appeals 
rom decisions of our consuls in foreign 
sands, and 


WHEREAS, the General Board of 
he National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., in a statment 
ssued March 21, 1952, set forth its 
-onviction with reference to our im- 
nigration policy: 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: 


1. That without professing compe- 
tence to pass upon the legal and techni- 
al aspects of specific legislative pro- 
posals, we support the following prin- 
beiples set forth in the statement of 
Nthe National Council of the Churches 
bof Christ above referred to: 


| a. That the United States should 
beontinue support the emergency inter- 

national agencies (*) concerned with 
trefugee relief and resettlement named 
tin the National Council of Churches 
| statement. 


| b. That the present total number of 
| immigrants admitted in any one year 
should remain at the present figure. 


c. That while the principle of the 


FF 


= 


.| The International Convention of the Disci 
i opted the following resolutions bearing on s 
putions, and Rights of Conscience were appr 


quota system should be preserved, the 
quotas assigned to the various nation- 
alities should be revised to bring them 
into harmony with present immigra- 
tion needs. 


d. That provision should be made 
for pooling unused quotas for distribu- 
tion to eligible persons of other coun- 
tries whose quotas are insufficient to 
meet legitimate requirements. 


e. That present discriminations in 
our immigration and naturalization 
laws based on color, race and sex 
should be eliminated. 


f. That while all necessary precau- 
tions should be taken to protect our 
country against infiltration of indi- 
viduals hostile to the basic principles 
of our Constitution and the institu- 
tions of the United States, provision 
should be made for fair hearings and 
the right of appeal respecting the is- 
suance of visas. 


g. That a national commission 
should be appointed to study the prob- 
lem of population pressures through- 
out the world with a view to keeping 
our immigration policy consistent with 
the realities of the world situation. 


2. And further recommends that 
this matter be referred to the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare of The United 
Christian Missionary Society for 
implementation. 

(*) The Office of High Commissioner for Refugees, The United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, The United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 


East, The Provisional Inter-Governmental Committee for the 
Movement of Migrants from Europe. 


CITIZENSHIP AND ETHICS IN 
GOVERNMENT 


WHEREAS, Recent investigations 
have revealed shocking conditions of 
corruption in government on all levels 
from the local community and the state 
to the national government itself, in- 
volving in many instances alliances 
between local and state officials and 
crime and gambling syndicates, and in 
other cases, private citizens intent up- 
on defrauding the government through 
illegal tax claims or upon securing 
other illegal or unethical advantages, 
and 

WHEREAS, Lack of integrity in 


government stems from low levels of 
integrity in the citizenship, or from 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION SPEAKS ON SOCIAL ISSUES 


ples of Christ in its 103rd Assembly at Chicago, Illinois, May 19-23, 1952 
eee Ase et oe Ra dealing with Alcohol Problem, United 
t id SO 2 \pproved ror submission to the Convention by the Board of Trust 

ited Christian Missionary Society in their May 16, 1952 meeting. Due to an avensiaht they serine eee he 
tion. They will appear in the September issue of Social Action News-Letter. 


an uninformed, complacent or indiffer- 
ent citizenship, and is destructive to 
the very foundations of freedom, 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: 


1. That we commend Congress for 
the investigations that have revealed 
the alliances of local and state officials 
with criminal gambling syndicates, 
and for exposures of graft and corrup- 
tion in various bureaus of our federal 
government. 


_2,. That we urge that the investiga- 
tions of corrupt practices continue and 
that no considerations of a personal or 
political nature be allowed to interfere 
with efforts to get the full facts. 


_ 8. That we urge our churches to 
intensify their educational programs 
by including courses dealing with the 
responsibilities of citizenship and the 
importance of high ethical standards 
in public life. 


ENVOY TO THE VATICAN 


BE IT RESOLVED by the Interna- 
tional Convention of Disciples of 
Christ: 


1. That we reaffirm our unalterable 
opposition to the appointment to the 
Vatican or to the headquarters of any 
other religious communion, whether 
such representation is established by 
act of Congress or executive action of 
the President. 


2. That we refer this resolution to 
the churches with a view to enlisting 
their support for it and making their 
convictions known to the President 
and to members of Congress. 


RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE 


WHEREAS the national, non-sec- 
tarian program, “Religion in Ameri- 
can Life”, offers an unprecedented 
coverage and concentration of national 
advertising in support of religion and 
religious institutions, and 


WHEREAS the program has de- 
veloped into a comprehensive and in- 
tensive movement to strengthen the 
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place of religion in the community and 
the nation, and 


WHEREAS the contributions of 
American business and the advertising 
industry through the program have 
resulted in concrete benefits to indi- 
vidual churches and synagogues in 
hundreds of communities throughout 
the country, 


WE HEREBY RESOLVE to extend 
vigorous support of the program, ‘“‘Re- 
ligion in American Life”, and to urge 
our ministers and other religious 
leaders to participate in the organiza- 
tion of a responsible and effective local 
“Religion in American Life’? commit- 
tee in his community. 


Supporting Senate Bill $2444 


Prohibiting Liquor Advertising and With- 
drawal of Unsavory Programs from Radio, 
Television and Motion Pictures 


Inasmuch as the educational power 
of radio, moving pictures and tele- 
vision as media of communication is 
generally recognized, 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, 
That the Disciples of Christ in Con- 
vention assembled do protest the 
emphasis given to the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages, loose conduct and 
to crime, in program content and ad- 
vertising appeal through the above 
mentioned media. 


We recommend that our churches 
be urged throughout the Brotherhood 
to vigorously protest to the broadcast- 
ing and telecasting stations and mov- 
ing picture houses, the showing of such 
pictures and programs. 


It is further recommended that the 
Department of Social Welfare of The 
United Christian Missionary Society 
be requested to implement such an ef- 
fort among our churches as forcefully 
as possible. 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, 
That we urge our Senators and Con- 
gressman to support Liquor Adver- 
tisement Bill S2444 which is now 
before the Senate. Which bill would 
prohibit the advertising of distilled 
liquors through radio and television. 


GAMBLING 


WHEREAS, Gambling is responsi- 
ble for much individual and social de- 
moralization, frequently drives its 
devotees to fraud, defalcation and 
theft, supports criminal syndicates, 
corrupts public officials wherever pos- 
sible, is marked by dishonesty and 
fraud in its operations, and causes 


billions of dollars loss annually to 
legitimate business, 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED 
by the International Convention of 
Disciples of Christ: 


1. That we condemn the use of such 
gambling devices as bingo games, lot- 
teries and raffles as a means of raising 
funds for fraternal, charitable and 
religious purposes and urge Christians 
to abstain from engaging in our pa- 
tronizing such projects. 


2, That we commend Congress for 
passing laws to forbid interstate trans- 
mission of gambling devices and gam- 
bling information and for requiring 
operators of gambling establishments 


-to secure a federal license and thus 


publicly identify themselves. 


3. We point out that all who indulge 
in any form of gambling thereby give 
approval to and support the syndicates 
that prey upon the moral character of 
our nation and undermine and subvert 
its economic and political life, and we 
urge members of our churches to 
abstain from and oppose gambling in 
any and all forms. 


4. We urge our churches in their 
educational programs to give attention 
to the evils of gambling. 


PUBLIC FUNDS FOR SCHOOLS 


WHEREAS there is serious need for 
additional support for public, elemen- 
tary and secondary education, which 
cannot be met from local resources, 
and because those areas having the 
largest number of children to educate 
are among those least able to afford 
adequate educational facilities: 


BE IT RESOLVED by this Interna- 
tional Convention of Disciples of 
Christ: ,; 


1. That this Convention urges Con- 
gress to enact legislation providing for 
federal assistance to elementary and 
secondary education; 


2. That such federal aid be limited 
to tax supported and publicly adminis- 
tered schools, and that such funds be 
available only for buildings, equipment 
and teachers’ salaries; 


3. That allocations be made on the 
basis of need rather than on a per 
capita basis; 


4. That states receiving such aid be 
prohibited from discrimination in 
their distribution on account of race 
and color; 


5. That beyond requiring compliance 
with the terms of the grant the federal 
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government be forbidden to interfere 
with the administration of such 
schools ; 


6. That the health and welfare serv- 
ices for children in schools receiving 
such aid be placed under the adminis- | 
tration and supervision of existing 
federal-state social welfare agencies | 
and financed from funds provided for 
such services. 


x 
(This*resolution was opposed on the floor of | 
the Convention but was carried by an over- 
whelming majority.) 


PUBLIC FUNDS FOR HOSPITALS. 


WHEREAS, many communities in 
our country are inadequately provide 
with hospital facilities, thus resulting 
in lack of adequate care for the ill, and 


WHEREAS, under existing legisla- 
tion federal assistance is granted : 
both private and public hospitals, 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 
that federal laws providing grants for 
the establishment or operation of 
hospitals be amended to limit such 
grants to public hospitals, non-sectari- 
an hospitals owned and operated by 
voluntary community groups not for 
private profit, and that institutions 
receiving federal aid be forbidden to 
impose any religious dogma on phy 
sicians as a prerequisite to the use of 
its facilities. 


INCLUSION OF ALL RACES IN LOCAL 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


At the Centennial Convention meeting at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October 25-30, 1949, Resolu- 
tion 44, entitled, “Concerning the Inclusion 
of All Races in Local Church Membership”, 
was referred to the Department of Socia 
Welfare of The United Christian Missionary | 
Society for study and subsequent presenta- 
tion to the International Convention. | 


The Department submitted to the Inter 
national Convention at Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, October 9-15, 1950, a report (Resolu- © 
tion 30) reviewing pronouncements of the | 
convention on race relations over a period | 
of years and making certain recommenda- | 
tions for future action. This report was ap- | 
proved by the Convention with added rec- 
ommendations and referred to the Depart- 
ment for further action. 


In harmony with this reference the De- 
partment submits this report. 


1. The executive secretary of the Depart- — 
ment was invited to conduct a seminar in the — 
sessions of the National Christian Missionary _ 
Convention at Indianapolis, Indiana, August — 
20-26, 1951, with the Cincinnati Resolution — 
and the report to the International Conven- | 
tion at Oklahoma City as the subject of dis- 
cussions. Out of these discussions certain 
convictions emerged which are summarized 
herewith: ; 
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its various committees, including the 
jemittee on recommendations. It was also 
that members of the minority group 
gat be given more frequent opportunity to 
fear on the convention program. The 
yinar gratefully recognized that the con- 
tfcion has abolished segregation in all mat- 
‘# under its own control, such as seating 
ajangements and participation in the delib- 
#-ions of the convention and its various con- 
gonces, forums and workshops, and the ef- 
jes have been made to secure unsegregated 
afil and eating accommodations, though 
age efforts have not always been successful. 
i ile recognizing that over a period of years 
aj siderable progress has been made in this 
faeect, the feeling was expressed that ef- 
es of the convention to secure equal treat- 
at for its minority delegates should be 
#4 ssed until all discriminations are removed. 


wD. A desire was expressed for greater 
Wgnition and representation on the broth- 
jpood agencies, including state conventions. 
weral of our colleges and seminaries have 
ied their doors to Negro students and it 
4) felt that this process should be con- 
@ied until all of our schools have abolished 
Wregation. The lack of adequate provision 
our Negro orphans and aged was cited. 


sc. On the question of local church member- 
» there was general agreement that un- 
@regated church membership is the goal 
which Christians are committed by the 
ching of Jesus, by the New Testament, 
@ the practices of the early church. Our 
@regated churches, grow out of a cultural 
#tern that is foreign to the Christian teach- 
of brotherhood in the family of God. 
en it was pointed out that integration 
ht mean the elimination of the National 
‘istian Missionary Convention, the seven- 
state conventions, and the transfer of 
irch membership in many cases, at least, 
congregations predominantly Caucasian 
nembership, the group agreed that integra- 
a would make these separate bodies un- 
essary. They felt that there are no in- 
nerable difficulties in local church situa- 
as where members of the minority groups 
~ genuinely welcomed and given equal 
sortunity to participate in the life and 
rk of the congregation. In some places 
mbers of the minority groups are already 
ng received into predominantly white 
urches without serious difficulty and in 
ner places white Christians are being wel- 
ed into churches of predominantly Negro 
bership. In some situations the present 
‘gro churches would doubtless continue and 
‘ye the community on a nonsegregated 
sis. 


d. When it was pointed out that the giv- 
of Negro churches as revealed by Year 
ook statistics indicated a level of steward- 
ip well below what is required to support 
keir own present program, it was replied 
sat over a long period of time the income of 
agroes has been well below that of the 
-neral population level, though that is now 
‘ing remedied, and that there has been in- 
lequate stewardship education, both as 
‘lated to the fact of giving and the objects 
' giving. 2. On March 10, 1952, the Depart- 
ent convened an unofficial group at Missions 
uilding, Indianapolis, Indiana, to further 
<plore the commitment involved in the Cin- 
mnati Resolution. Present were Gaines M. 
ook, Executive Secretary of the Interna- 
onal Convention, A. Dale Fiers, President 
* The United Christian Missionary Society, 
nd George Oliver Taylor, of The United 
hristian Missionary Society, Emmett Dick- 
mn, Executive Secretary of the National 
hristian Missionary Convention, together 
ith Lorenzo Evans of the National Con- 
ontion staff, and R. H. Peoples, author of 
1e Cincinnati Resolution, William K. Fox, 
r., pastor of Centennial Christian Church, 
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St. Louis, and James A. Crain and Mrs Ruth 
Estes Milner of the Department’s staff. After 
several hours of discussion the following 
points were agreed upon: 


a. That the various actions of the Inter- 
national Convention since 1946 as reviewed 
in Resolution. 30 approved by the Oklahoma 
City Convention constitute a clear statement 
of the convictions of the Disciples of Christ 
as expressed through the International Con- 
vention and that while the Convention does 
not seek to impose its will upon local congre- 
gations, these statements do set forth the 
deepest convictions of representative breth- 
ren from all sections of the brotherhood in 
convention assembled. 


b. The group suggested that membership 
of the National Christian Missionary Con- 
vention in the International Convention would 
serve to bring our Negro churches into closer 
fellowship with the total brotherhood and 
that in turn, the International Convention 
might consider amending its by-laws to per- 
mit the seventeen state conventions of our 
Negro churches to elect one member each to 
the Committee on Recommendations. 


c. It was recommended that the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare set up a representa- 
tive national committee to give guidance and 
counsel in the exploration of further steps 
to be taken. A feature of this program should 
be a study to determine the extent to which 
persons of minority groups are now being 
received into membership by our churches. 


d3t was recommended that the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare publicize the actions 
of the Convention to all of our churches. 


The Department has summarized 
the discussions of the seminar and the 
informal committee referred to above 
because they appear to reveal some of 
the problems which can be dealt with 
in the immediate future. The Cincin- 
nati Resolution specified that the 
achievement of this purpose should be 
the first goal of the second century of 
our brotherhood’s organized life. It 
will not be achieved by artificial means. 
Other organizations, including govern- 
ments, can act by coercive methods. 
But the Church of Christ can act only 
as it can lead men to discover what the 
will of God is and can get them to 
obey it. This is not to imply that the 
problem is incapable of solution. It is 
rather to recommend that the process 
of study and action be continued in 
good faith; that such steps be taken 
now as can be taken in mutual unity 
and good will, and that we continue 
to search our own hearts for a deeper 
understanding of and commitment to 
the will of God. with the expectation 
that we shall eventually be led to com- 
plete unity and brotherhood. 


The International Convention con- 
vened in Chicago, May 19 - 23, 1952 
took the following action on the above 
report submitted by the Department 
of Social Welfare of The United Christ- 
ian Missionary Society: 

VOTED to approve the report call- 
ing especial attention to the last para- 
graph of the report. 


Application of the International 
Christian Missionary Convention for 
Membership in the International 


Convention 


In harmony with the preceding report 
the National Christian Missionary Conven- 
tion filed the following application for mem- 
bership in the International Convention of 
Disciples of Christ. In harmony with con- 
stitutional procedure it was given preliminary 
approval, with final action to be taken at 
the Assembly in 1953. 

To the International Convention of Disciples 
of Christ assembled in Chicago, May 19, 1952. 
Greetings: 


The National Christian Missionary Con- 
vention is a non-profit corporation chartered 
in the state of Tennesee with general head- 
quarters at 222 South Downey Avenue, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. The purpose is to cooperate 
in the preaching of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ; to perform such general super- 
visory functions as the best interest of the 
work may require; and to cooperate with the 
International Convention, The United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, Unified Promotion 
and other Brotherhood agencies and boards 
and movements for the furthering of the 
world program of the church, and to work 
with other religious movements chosen by 
the brotherhood. 


By order of the trustees and officers of the 
National Christian Missionary Convention, 
we hereby make application to become a re- 
porting and cooperating member agency of 
the International Convention of Disciples of 
Christ, according to Article VI of the con- 
stitution of the International Convention or 
any other resolutions pertaining to member- 
ship. 


Whatever constitutional changes are 
necessary to meet the requirements for mem- 
bership will be presented to the annual 
assembly of the National Christian Mission- 
ary Convention in Los Angeles, California, 
August, 1952 and will follow provisions made 
by the constitutions for its amendment with 
a pledge of membership. 


The International Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ, convened in Chi- 
cago, May 19-23, 1952 took the follow- 
ing action on this application; 


VOTED approval by the Interna- 
tion Convention Assembly of the rec- 
ommendation to receive and file the 
application of the National Christian 
Missionary Convention in accordance 
with provisions of the constitution of 
the International Convention. 


Study of Various Methods of Caring 
for Dependent Children and Aged 
Through Church Aid 


The intent of this resolution is to 
stimulate increased objective study in 
a rapidly developing area where need 


for the Christian social service is 
imperative, and which may call for 
new methods and approaches. 


The National Benevolent Associa- 
tion with its experience and resources 
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can give the most helpful guidance in 
this study. 


In view of the tremendous per capita 
capital investment required to house 
both dependent children and aged 
persons, and in view of the recent 
trends in social service work, and in 
view of increased numbers of indi- 
viduals needing or asking for aid, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that an appro- 
priate committee including representa- 
tion from the National Benevolent As- 
sociation of the Christian Church, be 
created in the Disciple fellowship to 
study: 


1. The best method to be followed in 
caring for both children and aged, i.e. 
whether institutional housing and care 
is the final answer. 


2. Relative costs of the various alter- 


native methods of caring for depend- 
ent children and aged. 


Encouraging Deferred Retirement of 


Employed Persons Who Are Mentally 
and Physically Capable 


Inasmuch as the age of the Ameri- 
can worker is increasing each year on 
the average, and inasmuch as the 
older workers in business and industry 
are often physically and mentally able 
to continue their productivity for some 
years after normal retirement age, 
with all attendant benefits as to satis- 
faction from producing, and have the 
realization of being needed as an asset 
to human society, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Inter- 
national Convention of Disciples of 
Christ recommends to all Christian 
employers everywhere that they do all 
things possible to prolong the working 
period of those physically and mental- 
ly able to work. 


It is further recommended that the 
resolution be referred to the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare of The United 
Christian Missionary Society for 
further study and subsequent presenta- 
tion to the International Convention 
of the Disciples of Christ. 


ON DISARMAMENT 


WHEREAS, The major powers of 
the world are now engaged in an arma- 
ment race which if unchecked threat- 
ens to lead to war, and 


WHEREAS, Events since the end of 
World War II tend to show that inter- 
national disorders arise not from ex- 
ternal military aggression but from 
revolutionary movement within nations 
and among peoples, often aided and 
abetted by aggressive powers, against 
which military action is relatively in- 
effective without resort to armed inter- 
vention, plunging the world into 
destructive war, and 


WHEREAS, It is our conviction 
that the continuance of this armament 
race will not only bankrupt the econ- 
omy of the participating nations, re- 
duce the living standards of peoples 
and thus encourage the very disorders 
they are designed to prevent. 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. That we commend the effort of 
our government through the United 
Nations to secure effective multilateral 
reduction of armaments with adequate 
inspection under international aus- 
pices to insure compliance with agree- 
ments. 


2. That we urge our government to 
continue to press for multilateral re- 
duction of armaments with adequate 


inspection under international aus- 
pices and to explore carefully every 
proposal made to insure that no sin- 
cere overture be rejected because of 
lack of international confidence. 


PEACETIME UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 


WHEREAS, proponents of peace- 
time Universal Military Training have 
declared, their intention to bring this 
issue again to the floor of Congress 
despite consistent defeat over a long 
period of years, the most recent being 
the vote of the House on March 4, 
1952, to recommit the bill embodying 
the recommendations of the National 
Training Commission, and 


WHEREAS, the armed services 
have no difficulty in keeping their ranks 
filled through recruitment and through 
the Selective Service System, and 


WHEREAS, some programs of 
peacetime universal military training 
that have been proposed, contemplate 
drafting all young men before they 
reach maturity and have completed 
their education, and keeping them sub- 
ject to military call over a period of 
years, 
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THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVEBP : 

1. That while recognizing the need 
for adequate national defense, we are 
opposed to universal military training 
in principle and to the program pro- 
posed by the National Training Com: 
mission. , 

2. That this resolution be transmit. | 
ted to the President and to members | 
of the Congress. | 


| 


CHRISTIAN RURAL OVERSEAS 
PROGRAM . 


WHEREAS, the Christian Rural 
Overseas Program (CROP) is now a 
special project of the Central Depart 
ment of Church World Service of the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of Ameri- 
ca, and is conducting programs in 
more than 20 major agricultural states 
in close cooperation with the various 
State Councils of Churches and the 
eS in the National Council: 
an 


WHEREAS, volunteer church cen. 
ter assistance through CROP with its 
message of Christian brotherhoods is 
critically needed in many lands in 
Europe and Asia, both to relieve the 
suffering of the millions of new and 
old refugees and other destitute people 
and to help them to help themselves 
through reconstruction and improved 
production ; and : 


WHEREAS, many of our local 
churches and state societies have co- 
operated with CROP in the past and 
found it a helpful relationship in com- 
munity Christian action for world 
brotherhood, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 


_1. That the International Conven- 
tion of Disciples of Christ endorse the 
Christian Rural Overseas Program | 
and ask the Committee on Relief Ap-- 
peals to share in its national planning, | 
to disseminate information and to as- } 
sist in any reasonable ways so that. 
state societies and local churches may. 
be encouraged to take a full share in 
this program in cooperation with | 
other communions; 


i 
E 
a 


2. That the Convention respectfully 
recommend to the churches that they 
and their pastors recognize CROP ek 
the services of the churches at appro-_ 
priate times, assist in providing can- 
vassers and other workers and en: 
courage their members to contribute, | 
as individuals, through CROP’s com- | 
munity centered canvasses for farm | 
commodities. = 
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On Social Frontiers 


i ‘Tilitary Landlord. The military 
iblishment is rapidly becoming one 
ihe largest, if not the largest, land- 
1 in the United States. Phil S. 
Hana, one of the financial editors of 
i Chicago Daily News (May 20) re- 
ys that the Defense Department 
@ asked for $31 billion in the new 
yget for real estate purchases. He 
-es that at the rate of $100 per acre 
4s would buy 35,000,000 acres of 
d or nearly 55,000 square miles. He 
po notes that the budget requests for 
d purchases for three years total 
4} billion, a sum equal to the total 
4 5 value of all farm lands and build- 
#s in Illinois, Indiana and Iowa. Says 
nna, “You wonder if it is planned to 
ke every hamlet in the land an 


ilitary Expediting. Hanna also re- 
ts that the Pentagon has asked for 
5 million for “expediting produc- 
,’ despite the fact that industrial 
oduction is well ahead of schedule, 
despite the fact that Congress has 
eady provided $1,100,000,000 
at’s the figure!) to expedite mili- 
Ty production. The magic word “de- 
fase” seems to justify any sort of 
cravagance. 


: 
. 
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* * * 


‘More of the Same. The other morn- 
I met my insurance man with 
nom I have done business for about 
years. He represents one of the larg- 
accident and liability companies in 
2 U.S. He told me that his secretary 
me into the office one morning re- 
mtly and told him that she had been 
“ered $350 per month as a clerk at 


1apolis, with a five-day week and a 
en-hour day and bus transportation 
and from the Fort. He told her she 
ad better take it because no business- 
an could pay such wages for cleri- 
il hire. Government workers of this 
sass ordinarily do not make any such 
slaries, but when the Defense Depart- 
-ent moves into a community, it seems 
» pay whatever wages and salaries 
~e required, regardless of effects on 
ne local economy. 


* * * 


Not Characteristic! A University of 
hicago professor going home in the 
arly hours of the morning from “an 
xtremely intellectual discussion of 
reat books” which included martinis, 
icked out four plate glass windows 
long the route. After posting $600 
ond he commented, “It was not at all 


haracteristic of me, not at all.” 
: J.A.C. 
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“Let There Be Bread” 


The motto of the United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organization is 
“Let There Be Bread!’ FAO is one of 
13 “Specialized Agencies” operating 
under the Economic and Social Council, 
itself one of 4 Councils responsible 
directly to the General Assembly. 
FAO’s particular task is to improve 
the food supply of the world. 


In a recent address in Washington 
before representatives of U.S. govern- 
mental and non-governmental organi- 
zations, Sir Hubert Broadley, deputy 
director-general of FAO, outlined a 
number of projects under way to en- 
able hungry people to obtain bread. 
The latest job assigned FAO is to work 
out a program of land reform. FAO is 
proposing, he said, to select a few 
countries in which there have been 
changes in the way land is held and 
study the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the various systems, with 
especial attention to the redistribution 
of land. 


At FAO headquarters in Rome a 
plan is being set up for a “Famine 
Reserve.” This will consist of gather- 
ing supplies of food readily available, 
to be shipped to areas in special need 
of food in times of famine or other 
emergency. Products will probably be 
packed in small units to provide about 
1200 calories a day per person. 


The North American FAO office in 
Washington reports on the means by 
which know-how and show-how are 
being given to nations in need of 
special technical assistance. A Swiss 
agronomist is advising Colombia on 
production of fibres she badly needs, 
using native grasses and plants that 
ean be turned into useful products. 
In Mexico, where people know little 
about cooperatives, it was necessary 
to begin in one village with basketball, 
which the villagers knew and liked. 
From that they learned how to build a 
basketball court with their own hands, 
and then went on cooperatively to con- 
struct a deep well with a pump for 
common use. In Ecuador, a FAO food 
expert taught the people how to can 
and dry vegetables. In Pakistan, a 
Netherlands expert taught the people 
how to dig irrigation canals and raise 
production on a million acres. The in- 
creased value of the food produced 
should pay the total cost within eight 
years, plus improved health and sani- 
tation. Other areas in which FAO 
operates are, locust control (see “A 
War That Christians Can Bless” in 
this issue), eradication of hoof and 
mouth disease, agricultural extension, 


cooperatives and land reform, forestry 
and fisheries development, and world- 


wide statistics on foodkand agriculture. 
: LAC. 
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Resettlement Program Nears End 


The Displaced Persons Act of 1948 
was designed to give asylum to such 
“displaced persons or refugees who 
were the concern of the IRO” of the 
United Nations. Because of the un- 
wieldiness of the law it was not possi- 
ble for agencies desiring to implement 
its provisions to get under way much 
before the last months of 1949. 


Along with many other volunteer 
organizations the Protestant churches 
under Church World Service were 
asked to assume responsibility for the 
resettlement of such persons as should 
pass the requirements of the law and 
be granted admittance to the United 
States. The Disciples of Christ agreed 
to assume their share of this worthy 
program. 

The processes set up by the DP Com- 
mission and other government and 
voluntary agencies were not very well 
defined so that the program moved 
slowly and unsatisfactorily to all con- 
cerned. However, in spite of the bar- 
riers a great many refugees emigrated 
under the act. Specific responsibility 
for resettlement among the Disciples 
was delegated to the department of 
social welfare of the UCMS. During 
1950 and 1951 the department worked 
to secure sponsors, place refugees and 
helped to iron out difficulties which 
arose. Our records show that a total 
of 87 people representing 29 families 
and 5 single men and women of the 
DP category were assisted to a better 
life in America. 

In 1950 the DP Act was revised to 
include other categories of European 
refugees among which was a group 
known as Volksdeutsche or German 
ethnics. Organizations operating 
under the former law were asked to 
continue their activities in behalf of 
the new group. The revised legislation 
was simplified and sharpened in its 
screening and channeling aspects so 
that lines of action were more clear. 
This law provided for the admittance 
of some 54,000 of German ethnics 
(Volksdeutsche) by June 1952. The 
program did not begin to operate with 
any regularity until the fall of 1951— 
these refugees began arriving by ship- 
loads. The department intensified its 
work in respect to resettlement and 
over the past nine months has placed 
176 people representing 38 families 
and 13 single men and women. 

Difficulties and misunderstandings 
have been numerous. Many of the DPs 
did not remain with their sponsors— 
a few sponsors attempted to exploit 
these immigrants which, of course, is 
not permitted by law or by Christian 
organizations. 

The Volksdeutsche program has had 
fewer headaches — sponsors and fami- 
lies seem to be better able to work out 
amicable relationships. REM. 
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“Orphans” (Cont’d. from P. 1) 


Much of the propaganda against 
federal aid has stressed the cost of it. 
Experience has shown, says Miss Free- 
man, that it is not only better to main- 
tain a child in his own home wherever 
possible, but that it is actually cheap- 
er to do so. The cost of maintaining a 
child in his own home is about $350 
per year, compared to $1000 to $2500 
per year in an institution. Care costs 
in foster homes are also greater. In 
one Maryland county the cost of foster 
care is $41.09 per month as against 
$25.63 under the Aid to Dependent 
Children program. 


The pamphlet deals with criticisms 
of the plan, such as that it encourages 
illegitimacy, and that chiselers make 
a “racket” of it. She cites the famous 
“mink coat” case in New York, where 
a relief recipient was alleged by na- 
tional publication to be wearing an 
expensive mink coat while receiving 
aid. Investigation showed that the 
“mink coat”? was worth less than $40. 
Another case was that of a recipient 
who was supposed to own a $4,000 
speedboat. The facts showed that he 
had bought the boat for $800 twelve 
years before he went on relief, that 
the boat was unseaworthy and was 
propped up in a boat yard where it 
had been for two years offered for 
sale at $50, with no buyers. These 
facts had all been established before 
the publication in which these stories 
appeared went to press. As for en- 
couraging illegitimacy, Miss Freeman 
says that “illegitimacy is basically a 
symptom of emotional illness in our 
society” and existed “long before the 
program was set up.” “The only dif- 
ference,” she adds, ‘‘was that more 
mothers dumped babies in ashcans, 
left them on doorsteps, or sold them to 
baby farms.” In a reported case in 
Oklahoma, where a man whose family 
was receiving aid had “nothing the 
matter with him,” the man was dead 
of cancer within a month. 


Social workers are not extravagantly 
paid. They are, in fact, among the low- 
est paid professional workers in the 
land, averaging only $2,710 per year, 
which means that the majority of them 
are below this figure. 


Critics of the program tend to lose 
sight of the child and his importance 
as a future citizen. It is infinitely 
better to spend money to give him a 
decent and secure childhood than to 
spend money to keep him securely in 
prison after he has grown up with no 
sense of belonging in his world. 


The pamphlet contains some impor- 
tant suggestions as to how citizens 
can help correct defects in the program 


and meet unjustified criticisms. 
J.A.C, 
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Public (Cont’d. from P. 1). 
is ‘red’ ’?; and (4) “numerous ‘religious 
tongs’ which whet their axes on many 
forms of prejudice.” (Saturday Re- 
view, Sept. 8, 1951). 

There are three aspects of the pres- 
ent controversy. The first is chiefly 
ideological and pivots now on the ques- 
tion of school textbooks. The second 
is economic, and is precipitated by the 
increasing imbalance between educa- 
tional facilities and resources and the 
rapidly growing demand for educa- 
tional services. The third is chiefly 
political, with strong undertones of 
both ideology and economics, and ex- 
presses itself in the issue of Federal 
aid to public education. 

The New York Times has recently 
made a nation-wide survey of efforts 
to censor school textbooks and public 
libraries. In reporting the results of 
this study Benjamin Fine sums up the 
findings by saying, ‘“‘A growing censor- 
ship of school and college textbooks in 
this country is causing America’s lead- 
ing educators serious concern” (N. Y. 
Times, May 25, 1952). The survey, ac- 
cording to Dr. Fine, revealed a “con- 
certed campaign” of censorship, in 
which both teachers and librarians are 
being intimidated, and in which in one 
instance at least, at Sapulpa, Okla- 
homa, criticized books were removed 
and burned Hitler-fashion. 

Most, perhaps all, states maintain 
legal bodies charged with reviewing 
and recommending all books used in 
public education. In addition, independ- 
ent school systems, especially those of 
the larger cities, maintain their own 
teacher-citizen reviewing bodies, con- 
stituted of or by the school boards. 
The disturbing factor in the present 
situation is, as the Times notes, that 
“Voluntary groups... not accountable 
to any legal body” are taking it upon 
themselves to screen books by such 
criteria as they themselves adopt. 


The House Select Committee on Lob- 
bying Activities, following its inquiry 
into these, especially the “Educational 
Reviewer” mentioned above, which it 
noted was conducted under the spon- 
sorship of the Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations, stated: 
“The review of textbooks by self-ap- 
pointed experts, especially when under- 
taken under the aegis of an organiza- 
tion having a distinct legislative axe 
to grind, smacks too much of the book- 
burning orgies of Nuremberg to be 
accepted by thoughtful Americans.” 


One example, among others, of the 
flagr ant irresponsibility of these 
groups is pointed out by W. A. McClen- 
aghan, of Oregon State College and 
editor and reviser of the very popular 
Magruder’s American Government. 
The “Educational Reviewer” (July 15, 
1929) gave the following as a “direct 
quote” from this text, which has been 


crisis there in 1950. The Board of Edu- 
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the object of attack by many of thes 
groups: “Italy and Germany we 
dictatorships but not the Sov 
Union.” This alleged quotation, wh 
McClenaghan says, (Saturday Review 
April 19, 1952), “is a complete ani 
unmitigated fabrication,” was broad 
cast by Fulton Lewis, Jr., who is on 
of the channels for the disseminatiol 
of such materials on the radio. This it 
turn was picked up by many locé 
growps, in Chicago, Indianapolis, Hous 
ton, Atlanta and elsewhere. A more 
usual form of attack than this typ 
of pure prevarication by these group 
is to quote emasculated sentences. f 
the same article the “Review” printet 
the following as the definition of dé 
mocracy found in this text: “The 
form of government in which the 
sovereign power is in the hands 0 
the people collectively,” but omitte¢ 
the rest of the sentence, which read; 
“and is exercised by them either di 
rectly or indirectly through electe¢ 
representatives.” 
While the attacks of these groups 
are generally on what they call “sub: 
versive” or “un-American” ideas, som 
of them go much further in demand- 
ing that school books be made instru 
ments of deliberate indoctrination. Mj 
Verne P. Kaub (Saturday Revien 
April 19), for example, rejects the 
view that “a student is entitled to a fail 
presentation of all phases of any prob: 
lem.” In place of what he calls “thi 
wishy-washy approach” he thinks thai 
students should be “taught about this 
American Way of Life in a manne! 
likely to convince that it is the best 
way, the only way acceptable to citi- 
zens of this free nation.” And by “this 
American Way of Life” he says he 
means “free enterprize, or capitalism.” 
Whether such indoctrination is to in: 
clude any reference to democracy he 
does not say, but it may be hoped not, 
if his idea of democracy is that of the 
“Educational Reviewer,” which says, 
“Democracy is government by dema- 
gogues leading to the tyranny of the 
majority over the minority” (October 
15, 1949). It is little wonder Mr. Kaub 
says that after examining scores of 
textbooks “I found not one I could 
recommend.” 
One value emerging from these con- 
troversies is illustrated by what has 
happened in Pasadena following 


cation appointed a Citizens School Sur- 
vey Committee, under the auspices of 
which individuals and civie organiza- 
tions have carried on a remarkable 
study of the educational needs and re. 
sources of the community. Sub-com- 
mittees involving more than 800 per- 
sons utilizing the skills of university 
personnel are leading Pasadena in the 
most constructive educational enter- 
prise the community has ever exper- 
ienced. Ww. W.S 
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